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THE ART JOURNAL. 



THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 



By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 




Chap. I. 

N the series of papers that will from time to time 
appear under the above title in the pages of 
the Art Journal, it will be our endeavour, as 
far as may be, in the brief way that is alone 
here possible, to point out some few examples 
of the use of the higher natural forms in deco- 
rative compositions. We propose, however, to 

limit ourselves to the illustration of the use of the lower animals 

alone— the beasts of the forest, the companions and servants of 

man, the birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea ; leaving 

man— the human form divine, the crowning work of all these 

created forms — to some future occasion, and 

possibly to some other pen. 

Animal forms do not enter nearly so 

largely into ornamental Art as do those of 

the vegetable kingdom, and several reasons 

why this should be so naturally suggest 

themselves to the mind. The very fact of 





animals being far higher in the scale of creation than any 
merely vegetable growths unfits them for many positions where 
some ornamental treatment is desired. The symmetrical ba- 
lance that is often advisable in a decorative design is much 
more readily obtainable by the use of some plant-form than by 
any higher means, as the eye that is not offended by seeing a 
symmetrical grouping of buttercups or maple-leaves, would feel 
a certain incongruity in seeing two animals, creatures having 
volition, placed with like rigidity and formal balance. The 
repetition of forms that is so marked a feature, too, in all work 
produced under the influence of machinery, is also greatly against 
the use of these higher forms ; for while the inherent Art instinct 
is not greatly perturbed by the formal repetition of some pleasing 
floral form, incongruity is again felt when 
some animal — even so low in the scale of 
life as a butterfly, for example — an animal 
endowed with the power of motion, and 
able to throw itself into almost any number 
of varied positions, expressing so many 
various' emotions — is mechanically repeated 



Fig. 2. 




over a surface, so that we get fifty butterflies all descending at 
the same angle on some blossom, or fifty stags all tripping with 
the same measured gait, all advancing with the right leg raised 
in air with a perfection of discipline that suggests the mono- 
tonous drill of the barrack-yard rather than the glorious freedom. 



of the ferny glades of the forest or the wide expanse of purple 
moorland. 

From a consideration of these and other reasons that will 
occur on reflection to our thoughtful readers, but which we now 
need scarcely linger over, it will be evident that animal forms 




Fig. 4. 




Fig. 5- 



are best suited to the higher class of design, where rigid sym- 
metry gives place to a general balance of parts, and where 
mechanical repetition is superseded by a more or less possible 
amount of variation in the details. Animal forms are therefore 
more commonly found in ancient and mediaeval Art than in 




Fig. 6. 




Fig- 7. 



modern work, where the individual fancy and tastes of the 
designer had far freer scope than is now ordinarily the case. 

The question as to how far a direct copy of nature is per- 
missible in decorative Art is a farther complication of the diffi- 
culty that attends the successful introduction of animal forms, 
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since a conventional treatment of the higher form would not so 
readily satisfy the eye, as it does in the lower forms, while a 
mere transcript of nature, beautiful or clever as it may be in 
itself would often be offensive to all true Art requirements ; as, 
for example, the elaborately-counterfeited earthenware salmon 
that conceals within its recesses the 
pickled remains of the genuine thing, 
or the elaborately-simulated hen that 
on some breakfast tables covers the 
boiled eggs, that the lowly original 
has contributed to the family meal. 
Animal forms in the ornament of the 
past will ordinarily be found to owe 
their introduction either to their con- 
nection with some mythological asso- 
ciation, as in much of the Art of 
ancient times; or to some symbolic 
meaning that has been attributed to Fig. 

them, as in many examples to be 

met with in early Christian Art ; or to the requirements of 
heraldry, as illustrated by numerous examples in mediaeval and 
modern days ; or, fourthly, from a loving appreciation of them, 
that causes the designer to revel in the representation of them 
for their own sakes. 
The mythologic and symbolic may advantageously be blended 




together, as they represent to a great extent the same influence, 
the religious, the chief difference being that we naturally class 
as myths many of the beliefs of the Assyrian, Greek, or Roman, 
since they appeal but little to us, while we equally naturally 
only consider as symbols those forms that are to us symbolic ; 
the eagle of Jove was to the Greek or 
Roman as much a symbol as the 
eagle of St. John was to the men 
who painted or carved in mediaeval 
days ; and the wolf of the Capitol, 
the chimaera or the hydra pointed to 
the favouring interposition of gods 
and demi-gods to these followers of 
an older creed, no 'less than the 
various forms that in like manner 
symbolise to us an overruling power. 
Symbolism, however, though ordi- 
8. narily used in the service of religion, 

is not thus absolutely limited ; hence 
we have been careful to point out above that symbolic and 
mythologic influences are not strictly identical. Symbolism, as 
we have already pointed out in our papers on the principles of 
ornamental art, in a preceding volume, is the employment of some 
positive or visible form as the equivalent of some other thing 
incapable of this direct representation, as, for instance, fidelity ; 






Fig. 9. 



Fig. 10. 



Fig. n. 



this form, often rude and barbarous in itself, thus becomes the ' 
symbol of this idea. It is, therefore, naturally used in the ser- 
vice of religion, but it also enters largely into the devices of the 
herald, the lion of England being as truly a symbol as the lion 
of St. Mark ; the eagle op the coinage of Germany as veritably 
symbolic, though in another direction, as the bird of Jove. 
The dog as an emblem of fidelity, the ass as a type of stu- 



pidity, the fox as a symbol of craft, are but a few examples of the 
inner meanings that have from time to time influenced the mind 
of the artist, and directed, under varying circumstances, his 
choice of those forms that appeared most fitly to suggest to the 
minds of others the ideas that he was desirous of conveying to 
them on the contemplation of his work. 

Having thus briefly indicated the various influences that assist 






Fig- 13- 



Fig. 14. 



or prevent the introduction of animal forms into ornamental Art, 
we now proceed to examine more in detail the forms that are 
actually met with, endeavouring, so far as we are able, to indi- 
cate what influenced the choice. 

We propose to commence with those mythical forms that may 
so freely be met with throughout all Art periods, afterwards 
passing to the various forms of beasts, then of birds, and so 



down, so far as our limited space will permit, to the lower forms, 
those of reptiles, fish, and insects. 

The principal mythical forms that we find represented in Art 
are the sphinx; the sea-horse, shown in Fig. 11 ; the sea-lion, 
represented in Fig. 1 ; phoenix ; cockatrice, represented in Fig. 5 ; 
griffin, as in Fig. 6, from a coin of Teos, a city of Ionia ; the 
dragon ; the chimaera, of which Fig. 8, taken from an old mosaic, 
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is a representation ; the mermaid, the wyvern, the centaur, the j 
unicorn, the hydra, Pegasus, Cerberus, the basilisk, the harpy, 
and the salamander. 

The sphinx is more especially met with in Egyptian and 
classic Art ; and again, naturally, in the Renaissance work of 
France and Italy, which was professedly a return to classic 
types. The sphinx is composite in nature, being in Greek Art 
ordinarily the combination of the head and bust of a woman 
with the body of a lion ; in Egyptian Art the leonine body is 
surmounted by the head of a man, hawk, or other creature, 
according to the ideas that were to be embodied in the creation. 
It is a curious feature to notice how frequently these mythical 
forms are compounded of parts of other and natural forms ; the 
new animal is not a new creation, it is but the aggregation of 
features derived from natural types. In cases where such attri- 
butes as the courage of the lion, the wisdom of the serpent, were 
to be expressed, the leonine body and claws, or the head of the 
serpent itself, would evidently best convey the required charac- 
teristics to the eye and mind of the beholder ; and in other 
cases, where such an employment of the divers parts is not 
so obvious, we must not too readily assume that, it has no signi- 
ficance because it is to us meaningless. 

The sea-horse, like the sea-lion, is freely met with in Greek 
and Roman Art, and both forms are largely introduced again 
in mediaeval and modem heraldry. The phcenix had what we 
may be allowed to term a literary existence among the Greeks 
and Romans, but, so far as we are aware, he did not become a 
creation of the artist until the mythic creature was accepted by 
the early Christians as a type of the resurrection of the body ; 
an association of ideas that has since rendered its use very 
common ; while other features, such as its solitary state, nar- 
rated of it by the old writers, are in like manner, though less fre- 
quently, the causes of its introduction. 



According to a tale narrated to Herodotus on his visit to 
Heliopolis, the phcenix visited that place once every five hundred 
years, bringing with it the body of its predecessor, and burning 
it with myrrh in the sanctuary of Helios : but the version on which 
the Christian moral and application is based is somewhat dif- 
ferent. It is founded on the old belief that the phcenix, when 
it arrived at the age of fourteen hundred and sixty one years, 
committed itself to the flames that burst, at the fanning of its 
wings, from the funeral pyre that it constructed of costly spices, 
and that from its ashes a new phcenix arose to life. This belief, 
which appears to us so absurd, was for hundreds of years as ac- 
cepted a fact as any other point in natural history. The home of 
the phcenix was supposed to be somewhere in Arabia, and the bird 
itself is represented as being very similar to an eagle. The 
phcenix is very freely used as a device in heraldic art ; thus it 
was assigned to Joan of Arc, with the motto " Her death itself 
will make her live ; ' ' and, to give but one more instance out of the 
many that might be brought forward, it was the badge of Jane 
Seymour; Edward VI., her son, adding to it the motto, " Nas- 
catur ut alter," " That another may be born," a delicate way of 
alike hinting at the nature of her death, and of his own claim to 
occupy a position so proud and unique. 

We must defer further comment on many of these mythical 
forms until our next paper. As we see that we have not yet 
referred at all to Figs. 2 and 10, we may just point out that they are 
both Italian in their origin ; Fig. 4 is from a Greek coin, of 
which we shall have more to say; Figs. 13 and 14 are what pro- 
fess to be true representations of a dragon and a manticora 
respectively; Fig. 9 is a powerful piece of French mediaeval 
carving; while Figs. 7 and 12 are taken from old Mexican MSS. 
in the Bodleian and Vatican libraries. These Mexican records 
abound in every page with illustrations of animal forms of the 
most grotesque character and of most varied nature. 
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FIRMIN-GIRARD'S FLOWER-MARKET. 




HE picture of ' The Flower-Market,' by Firmin- 
Girard, which attracted much attention in last 
year's Paris Salon, is now on exhibition at Gou- 
pil's Gallery, New York. It illustrates one of the 
pleasantest and prettiest phases of Paris life. It 
is trite to speak at this late day of the festive 
character of that brilliant city, or to dwell upon 
the elegance of its drives, its theatres, or its boulevards. The 
fresh, glittering streets, the gay bonnes with their little charges in 
the gardens of the Tuileries, the showy soldiers, all make striking 
points of interest to the stranger, to say nothing of the bright 
shops, or the open-air restaurants. But of a June day, under 
snowy white clouds, the sparkling freshness of poplar and maple 
trees, upon whose shining leaves no speck of dust ever has a 
chance to settle, Paris is gorgeous, and no point in it is more 
representative of its cheerful gaiety, a splendid kaleidoscope of life 
made- up of trifles, than are its flower-markets. 

Firmin-Girard has been very happy in the selection of his sub- 
ject, and, while every Parisian would feel an echo in his own breast 
of the charm of this bright spot with its posies of every hue, 
arranged in various methods — from the spruce and stiff bouquet to 
the growing plant in its little pot of earth, and to great heaps of 
violets and roses — to a foreigner, and perhaps especially to every 
American, such a scene as this recalls all he most loves in connec- 
tion with the great capital. In his picture, Firmin-Girard has 
mingled, in an appreciative manner, banks of flowers, and young 
Frenchwomen as gay as flowers, soft babies, looking like the great 
rolly-poly rosebuds near them, and crisp brown countrywomen, 
well preserved and fresh-coloured, like the bunches of thyme, or 
immortelles or of marjoram, which they deal out to busy buyers. 
Lively boys, with barrows filled with common spring blossoms, are 
threading their way among the crowd, and pensive young children 
timidly hold up their little bunches of fragrant violets for sale. All 
classes, and much of the life of Paris, are here in epitome. 



The point from which this picture is made is also interesting and 
characteristic. Looking down the Ouai on the side of the Seine, 
in the Quartier Latin, the spectator sees near him the " Tribunal 
of Commerce," a French Mansard building, characteristic of 
modern Paris. A little below appear the round, pointed Horloge 
towers, whence was given the signal for the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew ; and to the right of the spectator, one of the new 
bridges across the Seine is descried, covered with omnibuses and 
pedestrians, and with one of the little ferry-boats, which are called 
mouches — "flies" — puffing in the river beneath. Far off in the 
distance are seen the square towers of the Louvre and the gardens 
of the Tuileries. 

As a work of Art, this painting is elaborated with extraordinary 
fidelity, and the amount of its detail is almost excessive. We speak 
of it as a suggestion, a memory and a charming epitome of Pari- . 
sian life, and it is more from its imaginative than its artistic excel- 
lence that the picture is valuable. One feels confused in looking 
at it, by the mixture of its lights and shadows, by the want of 
simple massing, both in its general tones and in its different dis- 
tances, and the eye travels, wearied, from near bunches of flowers 
and groups of buildings, to far-off spaces of sky that crowd as 
near to the spectator as the objects in the foreground. The 
picture shows great precision in drawing details, patience, care, 
and fidelity to the scene, but, like other of the highly-elabo- 
rated works of many French artists, it seems to us greatly 
lacking in the higher artistic qualities of colour, of texture, and 
of breadth of light and shade. To those fond of Paris, and 
unacquainted with Art, the picture will be charming, while, to 
connoisseurs, the literary and imaginative conception of the pic- 
ture and the associations it recalls make it a pleasant me- 
mory. 

This painting was destined for the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, but, 
in consequence of his death, has been sold to another American 
collector, at the price, it is said, of $22,500. 



